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For the Parterre. 


COGITATIONS No. 4. 


mower ee 


ivory in Hindostan, does not imply that 
the gold is procured with the same facili- 


Such wind as scatters young men thro’ the world] £Y 48 water from our wells; that the dia- 


To seek their fortunes further than at home, 
‘Where small experience grows 
SHAKSPEARE. 


mond is as abundant and as easy of ac- 
cess as our ro¢k-chrystal; that pearls are 
picked up as pebbles upon the strand, or 


An ardent desire to visit foreign places|that the tusk of the Elephant is as plenti- 


with chimerical views of making a fortune 


.|fal at the horn of our stag. and to be pro- 


is frequently manifested among youth, at/cured by a mere perambulation of the for- 
that age when they begin to dwell uponjest; no, the expence will often overbhal- 
the means which they intend to pursue injance the gain or exceed the value. Min- 
the acquirement of a competency to sup-|ing for gold, and for diamonds, diving for 

rt them in their after vears, or, rather,| pearls, and trading for iy ory, are as pre- 
foctthe attainment of zealth to figure up-|carious a means of subsistence as many 
on the theatre of life. Fools learn fromjothers, with far less labour and far less 
experience, wise men from observation.— |exposure. 


The romantic idea that riches are obtain- 


Alexander, was, when young, a school- 


ed with more ease almost any where thanjmate of mine. Of a disposition wild, 
athome, is a mere illusion of fancy that|changeable and romantic, he was also, 


originates ina fervid imagination, and 


sanguine in the extreme, and was earl 


vanishes when we have progressed so far remarked for his obstinacy and fiekle- 
as to discover its fallacy. Our advance-|ness. 


ment to prosperity is ever opposed by dif- 


At school he had contracted a relish 


ficulties, and it is because we are ac-|for a sea-faring life, and a desire to visit 
quainted with the obstructions in our own,|foreign countries—all the endeavours of 
and ignorant of those in other countries,/his family and friends to eradicate such 


that we are induced to wander over the 
world in quest of that opulence, which, 
(if we are not ultimately disappointed) 
might have been obtained, perhaps, with 
much greater ease at home. ‘That there 
are gold-mines in Mexico, diamonds in 
Brazil, pearls in the bay of Panama, or 


ideas from his mind, were ineffectual, and 
they at length concluded to allow him to 
have his way rather thau balk his incli- 
nation, and it was determined to satiate 
it by sending him on an kast India 
voyage at once 

As from the situation of his parents in 
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life, it was necessary he should make his 
own fortune, he also, by permission of the 
owner of the vessel, carried with him a 
considerable venture, which he was de- 
sired to turn to as good an eccount as pos- 
sible. This still more delighted the san- 
guine Alexander, who, in imagination, 
had already: laid the corner-stone of fu- 
ture wealth by obtaining the consent of 
his parents to the voyage, and now he 
dreamed of nought but cornu copie of 
riches. 

Eighteen months elapsed before his re- 
turn. Atlength the vessel was reported, 
and Alexander’s parents prepared to wel- 
come their long absent son to their arms, 
and, from his sucegss in his first venture, 
to calculate on his’ future prosperity. A 
couple of days after they had heard of his 
arrival, whilst they were dining and anti- 
apes the happy meeting with the son, 
a loud knock at the door made them start 
from their seats, and in a moment the 
subject of their conversation was before 
them. He had altered wonderfully, and 
his countenance was so sun-burnt as 
scarcely to be recognized, and so over- 
joyed were the whole family, that for 
some time the venture was entirely for- 

tten. They then made eager énquiries 
for the articles he had brought with him 
from the antipodes. These Alexander re- 
fused to answer, as he was determined, 
he said, to surprise and transport them 
with what he had brought with him. In 
about half an hour the whole ship’s crew 
(whom Alexander’s profusion at every 
port where they stopped, had made his 
friends) surrounded the door, and Alex- 
ander, clapping his hands with joy, wel- 
cowed the bearers of the riches he had 
imported from China. The family, whose 
expectations had been raised to the high- 
est pitch, anticipated the sight of boxes 
of teas and bales of crapes, articles, pro- 
fitable, and easily disposed of, were agree- 
ably disappojnted. The first sailor brought 
four large monkies of different species, 
which were intended as a present to his 
brother Henry. The second carried two 
Chinese figures with moveable heads, to 
ornament the mantle-piece in the par- 
lour. A third bore three large cages, con- 
taining six “beautiful paroguets, whose 


and astonish the neighbourhood. One dis. 
played a number of curious specimens of 
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workmanship in rice, purchased at a high 


price, and designed for presents to all his 
acquaintance, and another preduced a 
quantity of superb India-dresses either 
cut nor calculated for any other country 


than China, and totally invaluable on this 
side of the world. 

Notwithstanding the ill-success of Al- 
exander in his first adventure, he still 
longed for another opportunity to return, 
to sea, which, he was still convinced, was 
the highway to wealth. Accordinyly, at 
the commencement of the late war, he 
obtained an office in one of the numerous 
privateers at that time fitting out in our 
different “ports. Once more he left the 
place of his nativity “ to seek his for. 
tune.” But “ alas! poor Yorick!” Having 
cruized six weeks, during which they 
scarcely found a prize worth burning, 
they were taken after a severe action, by 
one of the enemy’s brigs of war, and car- 
ried to England. where they were impri- 
soned until the peace. 


were obliged to subsist during their con- 
finement, appears to have had an extra 
ordinary effect upon the mind of Alexan- 


roaming the world “ to seek his fortune.” 
He returned home after an absence of 
two years and an half, with several envi- 
ous acquisitions, among which was 4% 
broad scar on one cheek, received before 
their capture from a sabre, but to balance 
it he also lost the tip of his nose and two 
joints from one of his fingers. Since his 
return, he has become more settled, and 
is now doing very well, in the humble 
character of an honest country school 
master, but he never delights to convers 
either of his voyage or cruise. 

EUSEBIUS: 


i ee 


A furious man cannot be justified, for 
the sway of his fury shall be his destruc 
tion; but a patient man will bear for 
time, and seine joy shall spring 4% 
unto him. 


Silence is the happiest course a ma? 





chattering and sereeching was to amuse 


can take whois diffident of himself. 





The scanty regimen upon which they J 


der, as it purged it of all further desire of J 
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For the Parterre. 


THE WANDERER'S REFLECTIONS, No. 3. 


Last eve, ere Sol had sunk to rest,—ere yet 
His glory ceased villuminate the day, 

I stray’d across the plain and sought the spot, 
Endear’d by tender thought; Mem’ry was full— 
Within my soul an impulse breathed, of days 
When ev’ry joy blaz’d bright within my heart, 
And boyhood first began to bloom;—I felt 

The pow’r of Retrospection high,—It turn’d 
To one, whose gen’rous, genuine, noble love, 
First woke a kindred passion in my mind, 
And bade me own the sympathy divine,— 

I saw, in mem’ry saw, affection’s smile, 

That grac’d her cheek, and sparkled in her eye; 
Entrance’d Icaught those notes that fell from lips, 
That warbled mild, persuasive eloquence, 
Until warm fancy brought her to my view, 
Enrobed in white; an angel‘s form was hers,— 
Within her dark blue eye, and rosy cheek, 
Mov’d the bright spirit of each passing thought, 
That sweil’d her soul,—And pity there was seen 
For erring man,—She wak’d a heav’nly smi, 
And bade me weep no more—no more to sigh 
For her whose bliss was consummate above— 
With virtue to sum up each future bour, 

And smiling sink to rest;—That grandeur here 
Was tinsel,—wealth was poor, and poverty 
Was rich:—Conjured me by our former loves, 
By meta’ry’s tie which bound me to her still,— 
By the fond hopes of everlasting bliss, 

And the bright joys which virtue only knows, 
To seek for happiness beyond the grave. 
* a“ * * - . ° a 

Loud howls the wind around my lowly cot— 

The deluge rolls in torrents thro’ the vale— 

And the proud oak, now severed, limb by limb, 

Comes rattling to the ground—I love these 
sounds; 

They’re music to my soul.—In gayer times 

Oft have I thought the winds wild melody, 

Was sweeter, than e’er the melting lute, 

When tun’d in witch’ry to the lover’s ear,— 

The rain that, pattering, falls upon my roof, 

Has, too, a pleasing influence o’er my heart;— 

When seated by the faggot’s blazing light, 

And all the elements contend in war 

Against each other,—then I humbly feel 

Th’ omnipotence of him, who rules the whole — 

Methinks that ‘neath heav‘n’s spangled canopy, 

Dwells not a being who can doubt th’ eternal — 

But calmly view, where mild serenity 





This world so fair from Chaos had sprung forth, 
Without a cause,—that chance had giv’n it birth. 
Can man compose, with all his lib’ral gifts, 

Or can imagination’s boasted charms 

Efer give a tint, with half its lustre true, 

As that which artless nature owns? Oh, no! 

The simple rose within its bosom wears 

A hue in richness that outvies the fancy; 

The lowly vi’let, meek and modest, blooms, 

{nd puts conception’s brightest pow’rs to blush. 
Infutuate and conceited mortal! ask, 

Who rear’d the oak that bows not to the storm, 
But bares its bosom to the raging blast? 

Who clothes the virent fields with verdure o’er, 
And odours ev’ry gale with honied sweets? 
Methinks there can but one reply be Made; 
Edmund would have it answered by—thyself. 


EDMUND. 
Washington City March 10, 1817. 





THE CONVENIENCE OF COUGHING. 


There are few disorders incident to the 
human frame, which people seem more 
desirous of curing than a cough. For their 
timidity, in this respect, 1 never could 
obtain a proper reason. Coughing is, un- 
questionably, in some cases, attended 
with a degree of pain; but, have we actu- 
ally arrived at an age of light, and reason 
and philosophy, aa yet cannot endure a 
little pain? Admitting that the pain is on 
some accasions troublesome; or granting 
that it is, on these occasions, much grea- 
ter than it has been represented; is there 
nothing to balance it? Is not the posses- 
sion of a cough, and the liberty of using it 
when we please, an advantage of the first 
importance? It is indeed, so valuable a 
substitufe for speech, that I do not see 
how we can part with it. without suppres- 
sing those opinions, which we are not al- 
lowed to give in words. 

The great utility of coughing appears 


principally in the senate, tue pulpit and 
at the bar. To begin with the senate. Sup- 
pose a member has made a speech so long 
as to become tiresome, and so dull as te 
create no interest, and that he still persists 


Buds forth in spring; each little, bashful flow’r—|in wearing out the patience of his hearers, 


Each lofty oak, that tow’ring stands erect, 
Breathes forth his praise—displays his majesty: 
When, too, the raging storm in winter fierce, 
Sweeps o’er the beggar earth—there is within 
The soul, methinks, an innate throb that speaks, 


what are they to do? None uf them dare to 
interupt him in words; not even the spea- 
ker of the house himself can request him 
to conclude before he pieases. What then 


And boldly asks, ‘ Whose willlcommandeth this”|iS to be done? Why sir, half a dozen, or 
a dozen of his brethren begin a coughing 
chorus, which they repeat until he is com- 


Yet man, proud foolish man, he would deride, 
d smile omnipotence to scorn, as though 
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pletely put to silence. And it very fortu- 
nately happens that this venerable assem- 
bly hold their sittings in winter, when 
coughs are more frequent than at any 
other season, and when, consequently, a 
member may provide himself with this 
method to reply, at a very easy rate. 

In the Bak ay ag, of conside- 
rable service. If the rev. Mr. A » or 
the dean of B——, or the bishop of C ) 
happen to say any thing which seems to 
allude to a person or persons present, 
they can immediately communicate their 
opinions to one another, by a gentle tick- 
ling cough, ay, and understand each other 
through a whole dialogue, at the expense 
of the preacher, who thinks, poor man! 
that thew lungs are touched; whereas it 
is ony their consciences. 

At the bar, during the harrangue off 
some able and eloquent lawyer, | have 
often heard a clandestine cough between, 
his opponent and the jury which was 
transiated into very plain English, when 
they came to give their verdict. Winks 
an nods any person may detect, but tie 
language of coughing is confined to your 
old practitioners. 

tn the private intercourse of life, the 
advantages of coughing have [ dare say. 
been experienced by most persens wh 
will honour this essay with a perusal. A 
the tea-table, when characters come to be 
discussed, upon which occasion it may 
not be always safe to speak out, a cough 
supplies the want of words. Praise an ab- 
sent character, and accompany your 
words with a proper intermixture ot 
coughing. and the company will immedi- 
ately understand that you mean the very 

reverse of what you say. in another case, 
when a person advances any thing to 
which you are not disposed to assent, 
but which, for certain reasons you do not 
choose to contradict. a cough will explain 
your intention very fully. This is par- 
ticularly useful when listening to what 
old aunts and uncles advance, from whom 
we have great expectations, and who, 
therefore, must not be thwarted. It will 
likewise often happeo that we are tempt- 
ed to laugh, and yet must suppress it: 
this is exceedingly painful, especially 
when we see another persou in the same 
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ly; but any expert person may seon change 
it into a fit of coughing; and when he is 
black in the face, who will dare to dispute 
the severity of the disease? 

In playing at cards, I know, from ex- 
perience, that coughing is much resorted 
to although I can by no means defend any 
practice that is unfair. ‘The Tabithas and 
Dorothies, however, do not scruple to in- 
form each other of the state of their hands 
by means of a gentle coughing duet, intel. 
ligible onlyto themselves. | am convinced 
I have lost many a game because my op- 
onents were not provided with.pectoral 
lozenges, or sat with their back to the 
door, or slept with a window open, or 
some other cause; while I well know 
they would not have parted with their 


cough for five shillings per night. 





For the ParverRre. 
TO HENRY. 


Oh! I have long in silence pin’d, 
Whilst thou hast freely rang’d; 

The cheek grows pale when sad the mind, 
And I am sadly chang’d. 


Yet though my cheek is pale with care, 
My heart no longer light, 

The Hame thine eyes have kindled there, 
Still blazes warm and bright. 


Oh! how does powerful love enthrall 
My spvrit once so free; 

In ‘onely bower or crowded hall, 
My soul still pines for thee. 


In vain my wishes I’ve represt, 
And struggled to forget; 

Alas! within my bleeding breast, 
Thy image triumphs yct. 


Yes, spite of all thy cold disdain, 
Thou art most dear to me; 

And If would buy with years of pain, 
A single smile from thee. 


Then tell me, Henry, canst thou spurn 
A heart so truly thine? 

Or does thy heart that love return, 
And may I call it mine’?— 


Though many a pang I’m doom’d to prove, 
Beset with many an ill, 

Thou canst my sorrows ail remove, 
Say but, “1 love thee still.” 





situation. Lhe laugh begins invuluntay)- 
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For the Parterre. 


THE ESCRITOIRE—No. 14. 
By Simon Scribble, Esquire. 
Mr. Scribble, 


In'the course of your speculations 
upon men and manners, you have never 


-touched upon the character of a sensitive 


man. ‘T’o supply this deficiency, permit 
me to offer a few observations which you 
can either embody in your next essay or 
publish in its original form. 

I am one of those unfortunate beings. 
the texture of whose mind is so pecdli- 
arly delicate, that it is affected by the 
slightest touch, and agonized by the most 
trivial irritation. {[t cannot be properly 
termed sensibility, as it is not that sym- 
pathetic feeling which prompts a sigh for 
the sufferings of others, and induces a 
participation in every grief aud every sor- 
row. itis less disinterested in its nature 
and is elicited, not so much by the warmth 
of friendship as by the seliehiniens of per- 
sonalregard. The description of the feel 
ing to which I refer, is, doubtless, com- 
mon to others, though not perhaps in a 
degree equal to my own. It consists in an 
uncommon susceptahility of commenda- 
tion or censure, and of those minute pe- 
culiarities in the conduct and deportment 
of others whickythe wise overlook, and the 
sama are, happily unable to feel.— 

requently when every capacity of my 
soul has heen attuned to pleasure, and 
every mental chord vibrated with a re- 
Sponsive tone, one unskillful touch de- 
ranges the delicate machine, and issues a 
jarring discordancy. 

Though this quality of the mind is 
sometimes’ productive of pleasure, it is 
more than counterbalanced by the pain 
which it occasions. It is true, it interprets 
every smile and every kind attention in 
to a symptom of love and a tuken of 
friendship; It is true that it gives a heal- 
ng balm to consolation and a flattering 
value to applause. ‘That it is a persevering 


ardour to virtue, and an irresistable ex- 
citement to ambition. That it improves 
youth and amends age; giving at once a 
spring to benevolence and a channel to 
Charity. 

But alas! it misconstrues every glance 


into coldness, and every suspension of 
confidence into a declaration of enmity. 
't dampens the vital warmth of benevo- 
lence and subdues the spirit of enterprize. 
It suppresses the lofty aspirations of ge- 
nius, and subverts that self-confidenee 
which renders elegance, easy and dignity, 
graceful. It retards the expansion of 
youthful intellect, and the dissemination 
of aged wisdom. It cankers the bud of 
beauty and debases the distinction of 
birth. It haunts in labour and harrasses 
in repose. It vexes solitude with recol- 
lections, and society with realities, and 
like the viper, gathers venom with its 
warmth until it finally stings the bosom 
of its nourishment. 

With myself, this unfortunate propensi- 
ty is ever present and ever painful. If I 
pass along the streets, I fancy myself the 
object of universal observation; that every 
eye regards my person and every tongue 
criticises my actions. Frequently after 
having sallied out in the best possible hu- 
mour, I am totally disconcerted by per- 
ceiving a lurking smile upon the counte- 
nance of one whom I happen to meet, or 
by hearing a laugh which I[ immediately 
consider as having originated at my ex- 
pense. When I enter into company, the 
slightest deviation from propriety produ- 
ces an embarrassment of considerable du 
ration. If I should chance to make an 
awkward bow, to tread upon a lady’s 
dress, or commit any error in etiquette, 
instead of obviating the effects by a 
sprightly apology or an assumed uncon- 
cern, I lose all self-possession, and only 
provoke mirth by misfortunes, and con- 
tempt by my pusilanimity. A sarcastic 
remark seals my lips in unbroken silence 
for a whole evening, and a moment of re- 
laxed attention arrests the stream of my 
eloquence even in its highest flow. My 
landlady had nearly affronted me by an 
unlucky oversight in the distribution of 
the tea, which I construed into an inten- 
tional insuJt, and I remember feeling un- 
pleasant for a week in consequence of my 
tailor’s having said I was the slimmest 
young man he ever saw. | have lost many 
acquaintances, and interrupted several 
routhfal friendships by a punctilious at- 
tention to never speaking first, occasion- 





ed by my having bowed to a person who 
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did not recognize me, and who did not 
therefore return the salutation. In short 
the disadvantages which I experience 
from this cause are innumerable, and | 
am chagrined to feel that instead of di- 
minishing they are on the increase. If 
you can discover any remedy for this 
mental disease, your communicating it 
will oblige, SENSITUS. 

I can recommend no better method 
than a course of unremitted and _perse- 
vering exertion to remove the distressful 
sensitiveness of which my correspondent 
complains. Instead of considering him- 
self as the subject of universal notice, he 
should merely esteem himself the least 
prominent object amongst the multitude, 
and instead of feeling injured at every 
sarcastic expression or trival neglect, he 
should consider it as the transient ebuli- 
tion of passion, or the unintentional off- 
spring of forgetfulness. 


= 
For the Parterre. 
To Miss S. K. P—. 


“ Friend of my soul” meet me at eve, 
When beams the fairy star of love, 
Whose stellar trains the day relieve 
As thro’ the heav’n in groups they move. 


Come when the sun has sought repoye, 
Behind yon hill in azure veiled, 

When wet with dew is ev’ry rose, 
And twilight grey has westward sailed. 


Then in yon glade from eye retired, 
Where lilacs blossom, lillies bloom, 

We'll court that quiet oft desired, 
Enjoy the evening’s pensive gloom. 


For there I’ve formed an ivy bower, 

Of rich festoons with grape¥ines twined, 
"Tis sacred to the solemn hour, 

When meditation steals the mind. 


Come, and beneath that arbour’s shade, 
There wilt thou find me softly sighing, 
Weavirg for thee a rose-bud braid, 
That morn saw wake and eve saw dying. 


But J will bathe it with a tear, 
And thus its blush and bloom renew, 
*T will mzke the chaplet still more dear, 
Gem’d with the tear affection drew. 


Ain it a hallowed sigh I'll breathe, 
To consecrate the proffered treasure, 
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Then twining ’mong thy locks the wreath, 
Pll bind it on thy brows with pleasure. 


Phen we'll exchange the magic smile, 

That wakes lov‘d friendship‘s wild confusion, 
And biending soul with soul, beguile 

The moments into sweet delusion. 


When sheds the moon her rising beam, 
Mu! softer than my pen can tell, love, 
Then ‘neath her faint and transient gleam, 
We'll breathe a tender, short farewell, love, 
MARY, 
— 


tue HISTORY OF MELISSA. 


The father of Melissa was the young: 
er son of a country gentleman who 
sessed an estate of about five hundred a 
year; but as this was to be the inheritance 
of the elder brother, and as there were 
three sisters to be provided for, he was at 
about sixteen taken away from_ Eton 
school, and apprenticed to a considerable 
merchant at Bristol. 

The young gentleman, whose imagina- 
tion had been fired by the exploits of he- 
roes, the victories gained by magnanimous 
presumption, and the wonders discover- 
ed by daring curiosity, was not disposed 
to consider the acquisition of wealth as 
the limit of his ambition, or the repute of 
honest industry as the total of his fame. 

He regarded his situation as servile 
and ignonimous, as the glegradation of 
his genius, and the preclusion of his hopes; 
and longing to go in search of adventures, 
he neglected his business as unworthy of 
his attention; he heard the remonstrances 
of his master with a kind of sullen disdaim, 
and, after two years legal slavery, made 
his escape, and at the next town enlisted 
himself a soldier, not doubting but that by 
his military merit, and the fortune of war, 
he should return a General Officer, to the 
confusion of those who would have burr 
ed him in the obscurity of a counting- 
house. 

He found means effectually to elude the 
inquiries of his friends, as it was of the 
utmost importance to prevent their off- 


obstruct his advancement. 

He was sent to London with other re 
cruits, and soon after quartered with the 
rest of his company in a part of the 





country which was so remote from all 










cious endeavors to ruin his project, and 
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with whom he had any connection thatjof an adventure, could be indifferent to 
he no longer dreaded a discovery. him; and his vanity was flattered by the 

it happened, that he went one dayjhope of carrying off a young lady under 
tothe house ofa neighbouring gentleman/the disguise of a common soldier, without 
with his comrade, who had ‘become ac-jrevealing his birth, or boasting of his ex- 
quainted with the Ghamber maid, and, by/pectations. In this attempt he became 
her interest, admitted into the kitchen.|very assiduous and succeeded. 








—This gentleman, whose age was some-{| The company being ordered to another * 


thing more than sixty, had been about/place, ~—e and her young mistress de- 
two years married to a second wife, a/parted early in the morning with their 
young woman who had been well educa-jgallants: and there being a privileged 
ted, and lived in the polite world, but/chapel in the next town, they were mar- 
had no fortune. ried. The old gentleman, as soon as he 
By his first wife who had been dead|was informed that his daughter was mis- 
about ten years, he had several children:|sing, made so diligent and scrupulous an 
the youngest was a daughter, who hadjinquiry after her, that he learned with 
just entered her seventeenth year: she}whom and which way she was gone; he 
was very tall for her age, had a fine com-jmounted his horse, and pursued her, not 
plexion, good features, and was well sha-|without curses and imprecations, dis- 
d; but her father, whose affection forjcovering rather the transports of rage 
Ce was mere instinct, as much as that of|than of tenderness, and resenting her of- 
a brute for its young, utterly neglected/fence rather as the rebellion of a slave 
her education. It was impossible for him,|than the disobedience of a child. He did 
he said, to live without her; and as he|not, however, overtake them ’till the mar- 
could not afford to have her attended byjriage was consummated, of which when he 
agoverness and proper masters, in a — was informed by the husband, he turned 
so remote from London, she was suffered|from him with expressions of brutality 
to continue illiterate and unpolished: shejand indignation, swearing never to for- 
knew no entertainment higher than ajgive a fault which he had taken no care 
gaine at romps with the servants; she be-/to prevent. ; 
came their confidant, and trusted themin] The young couple, notwithstanding 
return; nor did she think herself happy|their union frequently doubled their dis- 
any where but in the kitchen. As thejtress, still continued fond of each other. 
capricious fondness of her father had/The spirit of enterprize, and the hope of 
never conciliated her affection, she per-|presumption, were not yet quelled in the 
ceived it abate — his marriage without}young soldier; and he received orders te 
ered no new restraintjattend the king, when he went to the 
from her new mother, who observed, with|siege of Namur, with exultation and 
a secret satisfaction, that Miss had been|transport, believing his elevation to inde- 
used to hide herself from visitors, as nei-|pendence and distinction as certain as if 
ther knowing how to behave nor being fit}he had been going to take possession of a 
to be seen; and chose rather to conceal/title or estate. Flis wife, who had been 
her defects by excluding her from com-j}some months pregnant, as she had no 
pany, than to supply them by putting her}means of subsistence in his absence, pro- 
to a hoarding- school. cured a passage with him. When she 
Miss, who had been told by Betty that|came on shore and mingled with the crowd 
she expected her sweet-heart and that|that followed the camp, wretches who, 
— were to be merry, stole down stairs,/without compunction, wade in human 
without scruple, made one in a party|blood to strip the dying and the dead, to 
at Blindman’s Buff. The soldier of for-|whom horror is become familiar, and 
tune was struck with her person, and dis-|compassion impossible; she was terrified; 
covered, or thought he discovered in the|the discourse of the women, rude and un- 
simplicity of nature some graces which|polished as she was, covered her with 
are polished away by the labor of art.jconfusion, and the brutal familiarity of 
owever, nothing that had the appearancejthe men filled her with indignation and 
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disgust; her maid Betty, who had also at- 
tended her husband, was the only person 
with whom she could converse, and from 
whom she could hope the assistance of 
which she was so soon to stand in 
need. 

In the mean time she found it difficult 
to subsist; but accidentally hearing the 
name of an officer, whom she remember- 
ed to have visited her mother soon after 
her marriage, she applied -to him, told 
him her name, and requested that he 
would afford her his protection, and per- 
mit her to take care of his linen. —W ith 
this request the Captain complied; ber 
circumstances became less distressed and 
her mind more easy; but a new calamity 
suddenly overtook as she saw her hus 
band march to an engagement in the 
morning and saw him brought back des- 
engsie wounded at night. The next day 

e was removed in a waggon, with many 
others who were in the same condition, to 
a place of great safety, at the distance of 
about three leagues, where proper care 
might be taken of the:r wounds.—She in- 
treated the Captain to let her go in the 
waygon with him; but to this he could not 
consent because the wagyon would be fil- 
led with those who neither were able to 
walk, nor could be left behind. He pro- 
mised, however that if she would stay 
*till the next day he would endeavour to 
procure her a passage; but she chose ra- 


be absent from her husband. She could 
not, however keep pace with it, and she 
reached the hospifal but just time enough 
to kneel down by him upon some clean 
straw, to see him sink under the last 
agony, and hear the groan that is repeat- 
ed no more.— The fatigue of the journey, 
and the perturbation of her mind imme- 
diately threw her into labor, and she lived 
but to be delivered of Melissa, who was 
thus in the most helpless state left with- 
out father, mother, or friend, in a foreign 
country, in circumstances which could 
afford no hopes of reward to the tender- 
ness that should attempt the preservation 
of her life, and among persons who were 
become obdurate and insensible, by having 


been long used te see every species of 


distress. 
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A PROUD MAN, 


Is a fool in fermentation, swelling and 
boiling like a porridge pot—He sets his 
feathers like an owl, to swell and seem 
higger than he is—He js troubled with ay 
inflammation of self-conceit that renders 
him the man of paste-board, and a true 
buckram knight—He has given himself 
sympathetic love-powder, that works up. 
on him to dotage, and transformed him- 
self into his own mistress, making most 
passionate court to his dear -perfections, 
worshiping his own image—all his upper 
stories are cramed with masse$o. soft 
and spongy substances, occupying much 
space; as feather and cotton will stuff 
cushions better than things of more com. 
pact and solid proportions. Butler. 


Sb + ee 
For the Parterre. 
TO CELIA. 


I smile—but ’tis that transient gleam 
Which scarcely warms a moisten‘d brow; 
So cold—it is not pleasare‘s beam! 

So languid—‘tis not passion‘s glow! 


No ‘tis the flimsy, faint disguise, 

Which wo indignant wears in vain; 
When pride would screen from curious eyes 
The uncommunicated pain. 


Not always is the dimpled face 
An index to the mental page; 
For oft the lip of laughing grace 
Is quivering with cunvulsive rage: 


So, with dissimulating art, 
I mask my grief in folly‘s guise; 
And while misfortunes rend my heart, 
W ith mirth repress my rising sighs. 


But ah! ‘tis like the surface light, 
Which glares upon the sculptur‘d tomb; 
W ithout—‘tis splendid, gay, and bright; 
Within—‘tis everlasting gloom 
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(7? The first vol. of the Parterre may be had 
bound in boards at the subscription price, by ap 
plying at the publication office No. 108 Race ob 
where comn unications &c. will be received 
letter Box is also placed at Messrs. Pronas® 
anv JustTice’s No 350 North Second street. 
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